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Ir IS A NOT INFREQUENT LAMENT among those whose toil 
is mainly intellectual and spiritual that they are so often out of 
the mood for it. What is to be done? We cannot remake 
ourselves. We must adjust ourselves to the situation in which 
we are. Our minds are so dependent on our bodies, interrup- 
tions are so numerous, east winds are so penetrating, lassitude 
is so inevitable, we must make allowance for all these. And for 
our comfort we may well keep in mind the terse saying of James 
Martineau, that “God has so arranged the chronometry of our 
spirits, that there shall be thousands of silent moments between 
the striking hours.” Our minds cannot be always on the alert. 
No more can our souls be ever in tune. The intellect has its 
luminous periods and the heart its bridal moments, when labor 
is a delight. These we must seize, and employ to their utmost. 
Not one of them should be frittered away in idleness or deaden- 
ing routine. When on these cloudless heights, we should think 


/ and plan and pray much. We shall thereby obtain impetus and 


help for the duller valleys through which we are so sure to pass. 


“ But tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
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THIS NUMBER OF THE REcorRD will probably find the larger 
part of its constituency already fairly entered upon the work 
of the new church year. The outlook can hardly be an alto- 
gether attractive one. Several forces combine to make people 
unsusceptible to spiritual influences. The journey to Chicago, 
undertaken by so many, with its attendant weariness, and with 
the multiplicity of new ideas, and possibly new impulses se- 
cured, while of immense intellectual value, will hardly tend to 
bring forth either energy for work or quiet for fructifying 
receptivity. The reopened discussion of American Board 
matters has propounded a multitude of questions about indi- 
vidual Christian experience, which no decision at Worcester 
could have altogether set at rest. The financial stringency, 
partially relieved though it is, will reveal to the pastor many 
empty hands never before stretched out for aid, and many 
pocket-books never before closed to an appeal. These and 
other considerations seem to prophecy a hard winter —a winter 
for steadfast prayer, for great patience, for earnest endeavor, 
and for never-failing “rest inthe Lord.” 





ONE CAN HARDLY HELP BEING PUZZLED over the probable 
net result of the Parliament of Religions. We cannot see the 
justice of the charge that Christianity has been stultified or be- 
trayed, which some Christians make so earnestly. Yet we can- 
not fully join in the indiscriminate jubilation of certain thinkers, 
whose notion of religion seems to be an extreme either of ra- 
tionalism or of sentimentalism. We can simply say that we 
rejoice that the experiment has been tried, under Christian 
auspices, of bringing together representatives from all the chief 
religions of the world for conference. All these religions are, 
as a matter of fact, actually competing with each other for the 
supremacy. They are meeting at an infinite number of points. 
It is well that the process of comparison and the contact be- 
tween them have been facilitated by this great gathering. 

It is altogether too soon to say what the most signal or most 
lasting results are to be. The immediate consequences, such 
as greater justice of mutual estimation, more cordial personal 
sentiments, increased consciousness of the depth and univer- 
sality of religious desires and needs, ampler demonstration of 
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the identity the world over of the chief religious problems — the 
immediate consequences in these and similar directions seem 
to be eminently useful. But who can say as yet whether any 
important revisal of the opinions or practices of leading in- 
dividuals, or of any body of men, is to result from this hetero- 
geneous, unorganized symposium of papers and addresses ? 
Who can affirm that the Parliament will prove to be anything 
more than one among the many modern appliances of increas- 
ing the solidarity of mankind —an appliance for promoting dis- 
tinctively religious interchange, as the telegraph has been an 
appliance for promoting social and commercial interchange? 

No one who attended the meetings could miss the fact that 
Christianity dominated them in the popular sense. Many 
Christian journals are much exercised about the polemic effect 
of this demonstration of the strength of Christian faith. For 
ourselves, we are content to leave the truth as it is in Christ 
and the life as it is in the Christian church to work their work. 
They do not require anxious watching. What is of infinitely 
more importance is that Christians everywhere should seriously 
inquire wherein Christian truth and life are imperfectly and 
falsely exemplified in the civilization that calls itself Christian. 
Some rather trying charges of pretense and failure were made 
against Christianity. Can we affirm that these charges were 
wholly groundless? While maintaining the absolute perfection 
of the Christian ideal, what have we to say for the patent imperfec- 
tion, and even contradiction, of the facts when measured by that 
ideal? These are the questions which the Parliament should 
press upon all Christians with sobering and insistent force. 
Christianity, as a system of thought and feeling, is not yet con- 
sistent with itself. Christianity, as a practical life, is still less 
consistent with its beliefs and its professions. The Parliament 
has not so much been a trial of Christ vs. Buddha, or any other 
religious founder, as a trial of Christianity as it is vs. Christian- 
ity as Christ would have it. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS at Chicago, if it has done 
nothing else, has at least emphasized the fact of the general 
similarity of the longings of the human religious conscious- 
ness. One is impressed by the potential purity of human 
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religious striving revealed. Our attention has been recently 
called to a collection of printed works, which quite as strikingly 
indicates the potential perversity of the human religious con- 
sciousness, and the restlessness of human sinfulness in the pres- 
ence of the purity and simplicity of the revelation through Jesus 
Christ. Reference is made to the catalogue of the Occult Pub- 
lishing Company. A more astounding hodge-podge of reason 
and nonsense, purity and filth, is hardly conceivable, while the 
general impression left from an examination of the titles is de- 
grading intellectually, morally, and religiously. What common 
bond can connect Drummond’s “ Greatest Thing in the World,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “Gates Ajar,” Arnold’s “Light of 
Asia,” translations from the religious books of India and from 
the German medizval mystics, the works of Col. Olcutt and 
Madam Blavatsky, Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” Ingersoll and Tom 
Paine, manuals of palmistry, astrology, and spiritualism, books 
on sexual physiology, and others with blind titles erotically 
suggestive ? The common bond is a mysticism perverted into 
a love of the mysterious, and degraded by union with a 
purpose to explore the unrevealed, which has given birth to a 
conceited individualism, defiant of the laws of God, man, and 
nature. The collection is a most striking illustration of the result 
of the grafting upon a noble Christian motive of sinful human de- 
sires. Asa reaction from the excessive intellectualism of our re- 
ligious past, Christian life needed a new emphasis on the emo- 
tional, and a recognition of the truth in the mystical relation- 
ships between God and his creaturehood. Such a reaction has 
already proved itself of great spiritual benefit, accompanied, as it 
has been, by new practical activities. But the danger of such a 
reaction is strikingly apparent in this collection of works. So 
soon as the subjective and individual becomes substituted for 
the objective and general as a test of religious truth, intellect- 
ual palsy and ethical perversity are the result. In the power 
which everything new exercises over the children of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, there is great danger that the 
fascination of an unchristian desire to penetrate the hidden 
mysteries of the divine will should be mistaken for that holy 
consciousness of union with God in Christ which is the supreme 
Christian privilege. 
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DEVOTIONAL SERVICES IN BIBLICAL 
LANGUAGE. 


Some two or three years ago various considerations led me 
to try some experiments in the drafting of brief devotional ser- 
vices for use as a mode of common worship by a small com- 
pany of people. It has occurred to me that possibly some 
account of these experiments, with an example or two of their 
results, might be of general value. In these days of peculiar 
interest and inquiry about methods of public worship every 
careful experiment that appears to be in the main successful is 
valuable at least as a suggestion of possibilities, if not as a 
solution of problems that certainly deserve more detailed study 
than they have as yet had in most of our churches. 


Certain conditions were imposed by the circumstances of 
the case. Chief among these limitations was that of the time to 
be occupied. Each entire service was to occupy not more than 
twenty minutes. But the services recurred at intervals, so that 
a considerable variety of forms from time to time was rather 
invited; and this ina measure compensated for the extreme 
brevity of each particular service. This enforced brevity, com- 
bined with the fact that the habitual method of service which 
it was desired to improve had been marked by too great a 
degree of instruction by the leader, profitable as that had been, 
led me at the outset to rule out from my plan any provision 
either for exposition or for exhortation on the leader’s part. 
This limitation is one that I felt to be dictated by the circum- 
stances, not one that I desired. As will be seen, I hold vigor- 
ously to the importance of didactic exercises in every service; 
in this case, however, these didactic parts consist of Biblical 
passages, which are left to make their due effect without homi- 
letical assistance. Possibly this situation, rather unwillingly 
accepted by me, had some unexpected advantages in the way of 
suggesting how independent the Scriptures really are of exter- 
nal helps and how much our current habits of public worship 
have done to smother that independence. 
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On the other hand, one of the chief motives to the attempt I 
made was the feeling among those who engaged in the services 
that were to be improved that the strictly devotional element 
needed greater emphasis, not so much a longer time in com- 
parison with the didactic element, but greater dignity and 
comprehensiveness. Furthermore, it was felt that the actual 
participation of all persons present was to be encouraged—a 
vocal participation as well as one of attention and feeling. 
Exercises of a devotional character in which all could engage 
by word of mouth were therefore indicated as specially desirable 
in the nature of the case. 

Except for these necessary or suggested limitations, I was 
free to do what seemed to me good. There were no particular 
prejudices to be considered and no traditions to be preserved. 
The services were not supposed to establish any precedent or 
usage either for myself or for any one else. Once used, they 
might never be repeated; or they might be taken up again, or 
revised in any desired way. In fact, most of the services were 
used twice without much alteration, and the whole series was 
again used with considerable modification in the light of the first 
experience. They will doubtless be used in the future with 
such improvements as may be suggested by further reflection. 


For various reasons, chiefly principles that I believe ought 
to be dominant to a greater degree than is customary in all our 
public worship, I laid out my work under several self-imposed 
limitations. In the first place, I kept before me the truth that 
ideally every public service is an interview or act of communi- 
cation between the participants and God, with only such inter- 
communication between themselves as directly has to do with 
their dealing with God. The staple of each service, therefore, 
consists of impressive utterances, addressed on God’s behalf to 
the participants, and expressive utterances, addressed by them 
to Him. Mutual address to each other appears comparatively 
seldom, and is always interwoven closely with the other more 
important kinds of address. 

Not a little care was taken to bring out the direct correlation 
of impression with expression. As a rule, what is introduced as 
God’s Word is answered immediately by man’s word in re- 
sponse. Impressive matter is put wholly in the mouth of the 
leader, as God’s representative or spokesman. Expressive mat- 
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ter is put largely in the mouth of the whole assembly, speaking 
or singing together; but for the sake of variety and for other 
good reasons some of the expressive utterances are made re- 
sponsive, the leader being, as it were, a section or division of the 
assembly, and some of them are given to him alone as the 
assembly’s mouthpiece. Doubtless the drift of these various 
constituent currents of utterance will be obvious to anyone 
examining the services in detail. Their differentiation and 
codrdination are essential elements of the plan. 

The general order of each service includes usually the follow- 
ing parts: (1) a Preface of a declarative nature, with an appro- 
priate response, (2) a Hymn either of worship or, more rarely, of 
mutual exhortation, (3) a first Reading or Lesson, followed by 
its appropriate expressive answer, responsively arranged, (4) a 
Hymn, usually of a mutual character, (§) a second Lesson, with 
its responsive answer, as before, (6) a Hymn, usually of direct 
worship, and (7) a Prayer, closing with a benedictory formula. 
Slight variations from this order are freely made. Each ser- 
vice has some aspect of revealed truth for its dominant theme. 
This appears especially in the two Lessons, in which two dis- 
tinct phases of the theme are presented; but it controls the 
thought of all the parts. Each service, therefore, has a simple 
and unmistakable unity from the intellectual point of view. 
The three hymns are carefully chosen to give voice to a variety 
of natural sentiments directly germane to the main current of 
the service. They are integral parts of the whole, not mere 
interpolations or alien inlays in it. Indeed, to an extent that 
may not be evident except on close examination, the continuity 
and gradual culmination of each entire service were prominent 
desiderata. The effort was to insert nothing but that which 
was obviously connected with what preceded or followed, and 
nothing that did not contribute to the intended climax of 
thought and sentiment at the end. The design was continually 
in mind that each service should be a large unit in itself, not an 
artificial collection of heterogeneous smaller units. While com- 
posed of parts, those parts should not be or appear to be dzsjecta 
membra. Entire success in this direction was perhaps not pos- 
sible, but the effort toward it was consistently made. 

The verbal form of the services was a matter of much study. 
The circumstances seemed to indicate the wisdom of using 
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somewhat precise forms of utterance throughout, forms so pre- 
meditated as to be duly complete and balanced, and so signifi- 
cant and fine as to be effective in spite of their brevity. The 
impressive exercises, those proceeding from God's side, were 
necessarily drawn from the Bible. It was natural, also, to com- 
pile the responsive exercises that were coupled with the impress- 
ive readings from the same source. The bulk of each service, 
therefore, was naturally couched in the language of the Bible. 
But great care was taken to distinguish between the two classes 
of utterance. The impressive readings are drawn always from 
those passages that are didactic or prophetic (in the strict 
sense) or narrative in character. The expressive exercises are 
taken always from those passages in which the writer speaks as 
a man in the act of addressing God; hence the greater part of 
them come from the Psalms and from other obviously Godward 
parts of the Bible. This fundamental distinction is maintained 
with the more care because of the reckless way in which in too 
many forms of public worship it is overlooked and overridden. 
In carrying out this idea, it seemed best to apply it even to the 
structure of the prayer in which each service culminates. So 
far as was feasible, the entire fabric of the prayers is therefore 
made of Biblical expressions verbatim. This is not a new 
idea, of course, but its application here is somewhat more exten- 
sive than is common. The chief difficulty about it is that the 
main body of expressive utterances in the Bible belong to the 
pre-Christian dispensation, and so are defective in references to 
the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. This lack was sup- 
plied in some of the later services of the series by using forms 
of prayer from various standard liturgies. This exception was 
not sufficient to overthrow the predominance of Biblical phrase- 
ology in the services as wholes. 

In compiling the various exercises from the Bible great free- 
dom is used in combining passages from different Scripture 
books. But care is taken to combine only those which have a 
natural affinity of thought and of style. The only liberties taken 
with the texts are the omission of some connectives and some 
repetitions, and the occasional change of the singular number 
of pronouns and verbs to the plural. In afew cases the mar- 
cinal readings are substituted for those in the maintext. The 
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translation used is, of course, that of the Revised Version. 
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The only prominent exception to the use of Scriptural lan- 
guage is the hymns, which are freely chosen from all branches 
of hymnody. The tunes for these hymns are selected with 
equal freedom, the one aim being to secure truly harmonious 
settings for the words, settings that shall have a decided and 
helpful musical value. 

The mechanical ordering of the services was as simple as 
possible. A somewhat complete mimeographed copy of each 
service was put in the hands of each participant. The pass- 
ages to be read by the leader alone were not usually given in 
full. Often the hymns and tunes were simply referred to by 
number and name in the hymn-book regularly in use. There 
were absolutely no formal or mechanical directions given by the 
leader. Each service was so fully set forth in the printed leaf- 
lets that it moved steadily forward without interruption or 
awkwardness. The successive exercises were made to follow 
one another promptly, but without haste. The tunes were not 
played over before singing ; a simple chord being sufficient as a 
basis for starting. Most of the tunes were sung in unison. 
The hymns were of course not read in advance. 


For illustration of the results of the experiment I have 
chosen the first two services of the series—on God the King 
and God our Father respectively. Other themes were The 
Word of God, The Great Epiphanies, The Saviour’s Advent, 
Jesus the Son of Man, Christ the Son of God, Christ the Great 
Teacher, The Lamb of God, The Resurrection of Christ. 
Numerous other themes might be similarly treated, and doubt- 
less will be, if the plan is carried still further. It will at once 
be seen that this particular experiment coincides in general pur- 
pose with that of the Brookfield Services and other services 
that have found favor and proved their utility among our 
churches in recent years; but the differences of detail are con- 
siderable, owing partly to the peculiar circumstances of this 
effort and partly to the working out of certain principles of 
internal arrangement which have not been always or consistently 
applied. 


It will at once be felt that such brief services as these are 
not well suited just as they stand for general use as full Sunday 
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services. They were originally designed for week-day services 
in an educational institution, for what is called Morning 
Prayers. They are chiefly fitted for such special use, and 
possibly have a suggestiveness for quite a variety of school and 
college needs. They may readily be amplified by the addition 
of an address or brief sermon on the theme under consideration; 
and with such addition or additions they may be useful as hints 
for prayer-meetings or perhaps for Sunday-school services. The 
restriction to Biblical phraseology is one upon which an ex- 
cessive emphasis should not be laid. It has its own obvious 
limitations which show that it ought not to be insisted on asa 
sole or even a typical method of liturgical utterance. Indeed, 
the thorough formulation of these services will seem to many 
almost a blemish. But such criticisms are fully met by the 
circumstances of the present experiment, which to my mind 
completely justified the exceptional adherence to Biblical lan- 
guage and the careful formulation of every constituent exercise, 
even to the prayer. Furthermore, it must be confessed that the 
design of this experiment was in part an educational one; and 
I must admit that in my own mind there are no processes more 
fruitful in the practical study of public worship than the diligent 
and minute use of Scriptural suggestions and material, together 
with the deliberate construction on well considered lines of 
actual formularies. Felicity, freedom, and comprehensiveness 
are qualities most often attained by the most laborious and 
critical study and experiment. I claim nothing for these 
attempts of mine to solve a problem in a single case except that 
they have been fruitful to me and, I believe, to others who have 
used them. 
Watpo S. PRATT. 


Nors. — In the First Service the three hymns are from Mant’s Metrical Version of the Psalms, 
1824, from Grant’s Sacred Poems, 1839, and from Conder’s Star in the East, etc., 1824. The 
three tunes are from Sullivan’s Church Hymns, 1874, from the common usage of American hymnals 
(date of original, 1770), and from Barnby’s Hymunary, 1872. 

In the Second Service the three hymns are from Waring’s Hymns and Meditations, 1850, from 
the Appendix to Hymns Anc. and Mod., 1868, and from Deck’s Hymns for the Poor of the Flock, 
1838. The three tunes are from Pratt’s Songs of Worship, 1887, from the Appendix to Hymns 
Anc. and Mod., 1868, and from Barnby’s Hymnary, 1872. 

Asa rule, both hymns and tunes appear in their original form, except that in the former verses 
are omitted freely, and in the latter the typographical arrangement is altered to occupy the minimum 
of space. 
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A SERVICE OF COMMON WORSHIP. No. 1. 
THEME—GOO the Ring. 


[All rise. 
I. Preface. 

Leader.— Great is the Lord, and highly to be praised; His 
greatness is unsearchable. All Thy works shall give 
thanks unto Thee, O Lord; and Thy saints shall bless 
Thee. They shall speak of the glory of Thy kingdom, 
and talk of Thy power. Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations. 

People.— O come, let us sing unto the Lord; let us come before 
fis presence with thanksgiving. For the Lord is a great 
God, and a great King above all gods. 


Ps. 145 : 3) 10, 11, 13. 95: 1-3. 


Il. Hymn. 





God, my King, Thy might confessing, Honor great our God befitteth ; 


Ever will I bless Thy name; Who His majesty can reach? 
Day by day Thy throne addressing, Age to age His works transmitteth ; 
Still will I Thy praise proclaim. Age to age His power shall teach. 


All Thy works, O Lord, shall bless Thee, 
Thee shall all Thy saints adore; 

King Supreme shall they confess Thee, 
And proclaim Thy sov’reign power.— AMEN. 


Hymn by Mazz, from Ps. 145. Tune, ‘‘ Day by Day,” by Carter. 


[Av seated. 
III. First Lesson. God the King in the Material World. 
Leader.— The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the 
world, and they that dwell therein; for He hath founded 
it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods. The 
Lord your God, He is God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
the great God, the mighty and the terrible. He is wise in 
heart and mighty in strength, who alone stretcheth out the 
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heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea, who 
doeth great things past finding out, yea, marvelous things 
without number, in whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind. He discovereth 
deep things out of darkness, and bringeth out to light the 
shadow of death. He laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be moved for ever. He sendeth forth 
springs into the valleys; He watereth the mountains from 
His chambers. He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man. He appointeth the 
moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his going down. The — 
voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is | 
full of majesty; in His Temple every thing saith, Glory! 

Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways, and how 
little a portion is heard of Him! But the thunder of His 
mighty deeds who can understand? 


“yt 


Leader and People (alternately). 
O Lord my God, Thou art very great ; 
Thou art clothed with honor and mayesty ; 
Who coverest Thyself with light, as with a garment, 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 
There is none like unto Thee, O Lord; 
Thou art great and Thy name is great in might. 
The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, 
they shall perish ; 
But the Lord is the true God, the living God and an 
everlasting King. 


I will extol Thee, my God, O King ; 
L will bless Thy name for ever and ever. 
I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ; 
I will sing praise tomy God while I have any being. 
O clap your hands, all ye peoples! 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph / 
For the Lord is most high and terrible ; 
He is a great King over all the earth. 
Sing praises to God, sing praises ! 
Sing praises unto our King, sing praises / 


Ps. 24 : 1,2; Deut. 10: 17; Jobg: 4,8, 103; 12: 10, 223 
Ps. 104 : §, 20, 23, 24, 193 29: 4,93 Job 26: 14. 
Ps. 104: 2,2; Jer..20 : 6, t2, 103 Pa 145 : 15 204 2333-47): 2,2, 6. 
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eV. Hymn. 
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Oh, worship the King all glorious above, 

Oh, gratefully sing His power and His love,— 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of Days, 
Pavilion’d in splendor, and girded with praise! 


Oh, tell of His might, oh, sing of His grace, 

Whose robe is the light, whose canopy space! 
His chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds form, 
And dark is His path on the wings of the storm. 


Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite? 

It breathes in the air, it shines in the light; 
It streams from the hills, it descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distils in the dew and the rain. 


Frail children of dust, and feeble as frail, 
In Thee do we trust, nor find Thee to fail ; 
Thy mercies how tender, how firm to the end,— 
Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer, and Friend !-— AMEN. 


Hymn by Graxt, from Ps. 104. Tune, “‘ Lyons,’’ from Haydn. 


V. Second Lesson. God the King in the Spiritual World. 
Leader.— Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, 


‘My way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed 
away from my God’? Hast thou not known? hast thou 
not heard? The everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary; there is 
no searching of His understanding. With Him is wisdom 
and might; He hath counsel and understanding. He 
leadeth counselors away spoiled, and judges maketh He 
fools. He looseth the bond of kings, and bindeth their 
loins with a girdle. He giveth power to the faint, and to 
him that hath no might He increaseth strength. Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
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utterly fall; but they’that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint. 

Now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and 
He that formed thee, O Israel, Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art Mine. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned. 
For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour. Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is none else. The word is 
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gone forth from My mouth in righteousness, and shall not : 
return, that unto Me every knee shall bow, every tongue : 
shall swear. The sun shall be no more thy light by day, i 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee ; f : 
but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and k ( 
thy God thy glory. : | 
Leader and People (alternately). fC 
The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
Keeping watch upon the evil and the good. 7 
There is no creature that is not manifest in His sight ; ; t 


All things are naked and laid open before the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do. } ; 

The Lord killeth, and maketh alive ; ; ‘ 

Le bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich; 

fe bringeth low, He also lifteth up. 
He will keep the feet of His holy ones; 

But the wicked shall be put to silence in darkness. 


Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, ; 
Our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance. 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? 
And the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? 
But Thou art a God full of compassion and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth, 
For though the Lord be high, yet hath He respect unto the 
lowly ; 
There is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared. 


Re REE AS RENNIE NIGER SAO ONE 


With my whole heart have I sought Thee ; 
O let me not wander from Thy commandments. 
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Let Thy mercies also come unto me, O Lord, 


ew ; : 
wa Even Thy salvation, according to Thy word. 
oid Let my lips utter praise ; 





Let my tongue sing of Thy word. 
wi oy For our shield belongeth unto the Lord, 
: Even to the Holy One of Israel, our King. 


ned 
ww Let Israel rejoice in Him that made him; 
mac Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King. 


ve For the Lord taketh pleasure in His people ; 





th He will beautify the meek with victory. 

“ i Is. 40 : 27, 28; Job 12 : 13, 17, 18; Is. 40 : 29-313 43 : 1-33 45 : 22, 233 60: 19. 
the & Prov. 15 : 3; Heb. 4: 13; 1Sam.2: 6,7,9; Ps.go: 8; 8: 43 
is & : 86 : 15; 138: 6; 130: 4$ 119: 10, 14, 171, 1723 89 : 183 149 : 2, 4. 
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The Lord is King! Lift up thy voice, 

O earth, and all ye heavens, rejoice! 
From world to world the joy shall ring,— 
The Lord Omnipotent is King. 


He reigns! Ye saints, exalt your strains; 
k Your God is King, your Father reigns. 
' One Lord, one empire, all secures ; 
He reigns,—and life and death are yours. 


Oh, when His wisdom can mistake, 
His might decay, His love forsake, 
the Then may His children cease to sing, 
i The Lord Omnipotent is King.— AMEN. 
red. 4 Hymn by Conder. Tune by Z. G, Monk. 
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[AM seated and bowed. 
VII. Prayer (by the Leader). 

O Lord, the God of Israel, there is no Godflike}Thee, 
in the heaven or in the earth. Great and marvelous are 
Thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and 
true are Thy ways, Thou King of the Ages. Who shall 
not fear, O Lord, and glorify Thy Name? for Thou only ‘ 
art holy. All the nations shall come and worship before : 
Thee ; for Thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 
Thou, O Lord, sittest as King for ever ; Thy throne is from 
generation to generation. Thou art most high above all 
the earth; Thou art exalted far above all gods. Thy 
righteousness is like the mountains; Thy judgments are a 
great deep. Thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and 
Thy truth unto the skies. 

How precious is Thy lovingkindness, O God! the 
children of men take refuge under the shadow of Thy 
wings. O Lord, be gracious to us. We have waited 
for Thee; be Thou our arm every morning, our salvation 
also in the time of trouble. Send out Thy light and Thy 
truth; let them lead us. Then will we go unto the altar 
of God, unto God, the gladness of our joy, and upon the 
harp will we praise Thee, O God, our God. Blessed be 


the Lord, who daily beareth our burden, even the God [ 
who is our salvation ! 

O the depth of the riches and the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are Thy judg- ¢ 


ments, and Thy ways past tracing out! For of Thee, and 
through Thee, and unto Thee are all things. Holy, holy, = 
holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, who was, and who 
is, and who is to come! 
Now unto the King eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the é 
only God, be honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
© 


2Chr. 6 : 143 Rev. 25 : 3,43 Lam..§ : 293 Pa.:97 $ 93 36 2 63 g7 s 103 36:2. 73 
Is..33 2 23 Ps..43:2 35.43°68 : 193 Rom: 22 <. 33,363 Rev..4 ¢ 8; 2 Tim. « > x7, 
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A SERVICE OF COMMON WORSHIP. No. 2. 


THEME— GOO Our Father. 


[AW seated. 
I. Preface. 

Leader.— Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed on us, that we should be called children of God. 
For ye are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus. 
Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet 
made manifest what we shall be. We know that if He 
shall be manifested, we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
Him even as He is. For whatsoever is begotten of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith. 

People— O come, let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker. For He is our God, and we are 
the people of His pasture, and the sheep of His hand. Let us 
lift up our heart with our hands unto God in the heavens. 

t Jn..3 23 Galsg 2 263 2 Jn.3: 335: @. Pegg > 6,73 Lams: 4 


Il. The Lord’s Prayer (in concert). 
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In heavenly love abiding, Wherever He may guide me 
No change my heart shall fear, No want shall turn me back, 
And safe is such confiding, My Shepherd is beside me, 
For nothing changes here. And nothing can I lack. 
The storm may roar without me, His wisdom ever waketh, 
My heart may low be laid, His sight is never dim,— 
But God is round about me, He knows the way He taketh, 
And can I be dismay’d? And I will walk with Him.— AMEN. 


{Hymn by Waring. Tune by Fairlamé.] 
OcTOBER—2 
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IV. First Lesson. God the Father in Creation. 
Leader.—In the beginning God created the heaven and the 


earth; and the earth was waste and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And God said, Let there 
be light; and there was light. And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters under the firmament from 
the waters above. And God said, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together into one place, and 
let the dry land appear. And the earth brought forth 
grass, herb yielding seed and tree bearing fruit after 
its kind. And God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment to divide the day from the night, for signs and for 
seasons, for days and years, and to give light upon the 
earth. And God said, Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath life, and let fowl fly 
above the earth on the face of the expanse of the heaven. 
And God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and 
the cattle, and everything that creepeth upon the ground. 
And God created MAN in His own image, in the image of 
God created He him, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life ; and man became a living soul. 

The God that made the world and all things therein, 
He, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; neither is He served*by men’s 
hands, as though He needed anything, seeing He Him- 
self giveth to all life and breath and all things. And He 
made of one every nation of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, having determined their appointed sea- 
sons and the bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him, though He is not far from each one of us. For in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 


Leader and People (alternately). 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless 
His holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits. 
We Thy people and sheep of Thy pasture will give Thee 
thanks for ever ; 
We will show forth Thy praise to all generations. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 
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A Father of the fatherless is God ; 
When my father and my mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up. 
For He knoweth our frame; 
He remembereth that we are dust. 
As for man, his days are as grass ; 
As the flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
And the place thereof shall know it no more. 
But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing upon them that fear Him; 
And His righteousness unto children’s children. 
While I live will I praise the Lord ; 
I will sing praises unto my God while I have any being. 
O Lord, open Thou my lips, 
And my mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 


Gen. 1 : 1-3, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 20, 25, 27; 2: 73 Acts17 : 24-28. 
Ps. 103 : 1,23 79 : 133 103 : 13; 68 : §3; 27 : 103 103 : 14-173 146 : 23 51 : 15- 


[AZZ rise. 








ee Safe Speret thes a esti 


The King of love my Shepherd is, Perverse and foolish oft I stray’d, 


Whose goodness faileth never ; But yet in love He sought me, 
I nothing lack if I am His, And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And He is mine for ever. And home rejoicing brought me. 


Where streams of living water flow And so through all the length of days 


My ransom’d soul He leadeth, Thy goodness faileth never. 
And where the verdant pastures grow Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
With food celestial feedeth. Within Thy house for ever !— AMEN. 


Hymn by Baker, from Ps, 23. Tune, ‘‘ Dominus regit me,’’ by Dykes. 


[AW seated. 
VI. Second Lesson. God the Father in Redemption. 
Leader.— Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord, the 
people whom He hath chosen for His own inheritance. 
For the mountains shall depart and the hills be removed, 
but My kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
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My covenant of peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee. 

To them that love God all things work together for 
good, even to them that are called according to His pur- 
pose. For whom He foreknew, He also foreordained to 
be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be 
the first-born among many brethren. For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God. The 
Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit that we are 

children of God, and, if children, then heirs, heirs of God 

and joint-heirs with Christ. Endure unto chastening. 
God dealeth with you as with sons. For what son is there 
whom his father chasteneth not? But if ye are without 
chastening, then are ye bastards and not sons. We had 
the fathers of our fiesh to chasten us, and we gave them 
reverence ; shall we not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of our spirits and live? 

There is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye were 
called in one hope of your calling,— one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all 
and through all and in all. Blessed be the God and Father — 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every q 
spiritual blessing in Christ, even as He chose us in Him i 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy | 
and without blemish before Him, having in love fore- 
ordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ — L 
unto Himself,—in whom having believed ye were sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is an earnest of 
our inheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own pos- 
session, unto the praise of His glory. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and God our 
Father, who loved us and gave us eternal comfort and 
good hope through grace, comfort your hearts and 
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stablish them in every good work and word. L 
Leader and People (alternately). : T 
The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my — 


cup ; ; . 
Thou maintainest my lot. ' | we 
The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places ; 
Yea, [ have a goodly heritage. W 
For Thou, O God, hast heard my vows; 
Thou hast given an heritage unto those that fear Thy 
Name. 
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Save Thy people and bless thine inheritance ; 
Be their Shepherd also and bear them up for ever. 
The Lord is full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger 
and plenteous in mercy. 
LHe will not always chide, neither will He keep His anger 
Sor ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. 
For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is His 
mercy toward them that fear Him. 
As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us. 
My lips shall greatly rejoice, and my soul, which Thou hast 
redeemed. 
ln God have we made our boast; we will give thanks 
unto Thy name for ever. 

(All.) Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who according to His great mercy begat us again unto a living 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
not away. 

Ps. 33 : 12; Is. 54: 10; Rom. 8: 28, 29, 14, 16,17; Heb. 12 : 7-93 


Eph. 4 : 4-6; 1 : 3-5, 13, 14; 2 Thes.2: 16,17. 
Ps. 16 : 5,6; 62 : 53 28 : 93 103 : 8-12; 71 : 233 44: 8; 2 Pet. 2 : 3-5. 


[AW rise. 
VII. Hymn. 
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Lord Jesus, are we one with Thee? Ascended now in glory bright, 


Oh, height, oh, depth of love! Head of the Church Thou art; 
Thou one with us on Calvary, Nor life nor death, nor depth nor height 
We one with Thee above! Thy saints and Thee can part. 


Such was Thy grace, that for our Then teach us, Lord, to know and own | 
sake [down, The wondrous mystery, 
Thou didst from heav’n come That Thou in heaven with us art one, 
With us of flesh and blood partake, And we are one with Thee. — AMEN. 
And make our woes Thine own. 


Hymn by Deck. Tune by Calkin 
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[Ad seated and bowed. 
VIII. Prayer (by the Leader). 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord our Father, for ever and 
ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the power and 
the glory and the victory and the majesty. Thine is the 
kingdom, and Thou art exalted as Head above all. O © 
Lord, Thou art our Father. We are the clay and Thou 
our potter; we are all the work of Thine hand. Both 
riches and honor come of Thee, and Thou rulest over all; 
in Thine hand it is to make great and to give strength 
unto all. Thou hast been a stronghold to the poor, a ~ 
stronghold to the needy in his distress, a refuge from the 
storm, a shadow from the heat. Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham knoweth us not and Israel doth not 
acknowledge us. Thou art our Father; our Redeemer 
from everlasting is Thy name. 

Unto Thee do we lift up our eyes, O Thou that sittest 
in the heavens. Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto > 
the hand of their master, as the eyes of a maiden unto the | 
hand of her mistress, so our eyes look unto the Lord our | 
God, until He have mercy upon us. As the hart panteth ~ 
after the water-brooks, so panteth our soul after Thee, O 
God. Our soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. 
Whom have we in heaven but Thee? there is none upon 
earth that we desire beside Thee. Though we walk in the 
midst of trouble, Thou wilt revive us; Thy right hand 
shall save us. ’ 

It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
because His compassions fail not. They are new every 
morning; great is Thy faithfulness. Remember not the 
sins of our youth, nor our transgressions ; according to Thy 
lovingkindness remember Thou us, for Thy goodness’ sake, 
O Lord. Guide us in Thy truth and teach us. For Thou | 
art the God of our salvation; on Thee do we wait all the | 
day. Let Thy good Spirit lead us in the land of upright- 
ness. Let the favor of the Lord our God be upon us. 
Establish Thou the work of our hands upon us, yea, the 
work of our hands establish Thou it. 

The Lord bless us and keep us. The Lord make 
His face to shine upon us and be gracious to us. The 
Lord lift up His countenance upon us and give us 
peace. AMEN. 
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THE TREND OF SEMINARY INSTRUCTION. 


In an article in the August number of the REcorp attention 
was called to the great change which has come over methods of 
theological education within the past decade,—a change char- 
acterized as a growing substitution of elective for prescribed 
courses in theological seminaries. In that article it was ob- 
served that such a change had become necessary in view of the 
present widened opportunity for ministerial success and the con- 
sequent demand for a diversified training. It is the purpose of 
this article to indicate the lines along which the seminaries have 
widened their courses in answer to this demand. 


Certain limitations, necessarily affixed to the following dis- 
cussion, should be clearly borne in mind. 

First: The discussion will be confined to the regular courses 
of the seven Congregational seminaries. The whole line of 
educational endeavor, represented by such specially organized 
schools for Christian workers as those at Springfield or Chi- 
cago, is not here to be considered. In respect to these it may 
be roughly said that their courses are dominated by the idea of 
immediate, practical, evangelistic efficiency. Familiarity with 
the Bible, and skill in the application of Bible truth to evangel- 
istic endeavor, represent their general purpose. Furthermore, 
the peculiarly specialized work of educating students of foreign- 
born parentage for work among the foreign-born classes, as, for 
instance, in Chicago and Oberlin, is of a character so limited by 
special practical conditions as to teachers, students, and opportu- 
nities, that while it suggests, taken as a whole, a field of theolog- 
ical education which may be profitably studied by itself as one 
of the most striking manifestations of the educational develop- 
ments of our time, it is better excluded from present considera- 
tion. The courses of study offered to our American candidates 
for ministerial training, who come to the seminary with an ade- 
quate preparation, and who wish to fit themselves for their pro- 
fession by such study as they may follow in securing a diploma 
of graduation, will be exclusively considered. The courses of 
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study examined will be confined to those offered by Congrega- 
tional institutions. This last restriction saves losing one’s self 
in a mass of detail, on the one hand, and, on the other, secures 
what may be fairly called a representative class of educational 
institutions. 

While the seminaries studied are all Congregational, it 
should be borne in mind, in the second place, that the depart- 
ments of all Congregational seminaries are not classified by 
the same terminology, and that the exigencies of institutions 
and the force of personal, professional acquirements have led to 
different combinations of courses of study bearing the same 
titles. This makes thorough-going analysis for the purpose of 
close comparison of institutions quite impossible. 

It may be said, ¢Azrd, that the purpose of this study is not 
the comparison of different theological seminaries. The force 
of the figures given lies rather in the totals than in the factors. 
It is exceedingly difficult, in view of the varying ways in which 
the courses of theological schools are outlined in their respect- 
ive catalogues, to reduce them to a common form of expression. 
It is quite possible to do so in such a way that totals and aver- 
ages may be so far correct as to furnish the basis for some 
conclusions, but unfairness might result, if, in any spirit of 
rivalry, the attempt were made to push comparisons between 
individual institutions. 

Fourth: It should be remembered that the figures taken are 
from the catalogues of 1892-1893, issued nearly a year ago. 
Since that time considerable changes have taken place in the 
teaching forces of the different institutions, e. g., the removal 
of Professor Tucker from Andover and Professor Foster from 
Oberlin. Such changes will undoubtedly affect the courses 
offered for the next year. 

A fifth limitation to be borne in mind is in respect to those 
courses of study offered by seminaries which are connected with 
universities, ¢. g., Yale and Oberlin. There area great many 
such courses which are offered without specification of the hours 
employed by them, and without any room being made for them 
in the adjustment of the lecture-hours of the seminary. Account 
is taken only of those which are specifically reckoned with the 
courses of the theological school. 
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In order to bring clearly into view the lines along which 
theological education is developing, it would be well, if possible, 
to compare the seminary of ten or fifteen years ago with the 
seminary of to-day. It is impossible to do this by means of the 
information given by the published catalogues. At the earlier 
period mentioned it was the rule with the seminaries to print 
an outline of the course of study for each seminary year, but 
not to print the amount of time which, in each year, was given 
to any specific branch. The best that can be done under the 
circumstances is to hit upon what may be fairly called an aver- 
age theological course, and to use that as the standard of com- 
parison. From various hints in catalogues, aided by memory, 
the following has been selected as such an average theological 
course: Total number of hours required during the course, 
1,224. Dividing this number among the five departments of 
Old Testament, New Testament, History, Systematics, and 
Practics, the following would appear to approximate the aver- 
age customary assignment: O. T. 208, N. T. 200, History, 245, 
Systematics, 326, Practics, 245, Biblical studies occupying thus 
one-third of the total time, and systematic theology about two- 
fifths of the balance. The possibility of criticising such an 
average theological course is evident. Yet, without pressing 
the date too closely, it may be fairly said to be typical of a theo- 
logical course somewhere about fifteen years ago, 

In comparing such a course with that now offered by our 
theological seminaries, the first point of interest is to compare 
the total number of hours of possible instruction then and now. 
Allowing a total of 1,224 hours of instruction to each of seven 
seminaries, there was, 15 years ago, a total of 8,568 hours 
offered to the students in all our seminaries. In 1892 there 
were I1,323 hours of instruction offered. The difference be- 
tween these two totals does not fully represent the difference 
in opportunity presented. For in almost all seminaries where 
elective courses are offered, the courses vary from year to year. 
So that while the total truly represents all the different studies 
offered to the three classes in any one year, it does not repre- 
sent the total number of studies offered to any one student 
during a three years’ course. Before electives were offered the 
course remained the same year after year, or if it varied that 
variation did not give a wider opportunity to any one class, but 
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simply made the course of one class different from the course 
of another. The difference between the totals above given is 
striking enough, however. It will be observed that 2,755 more 
hours of instruction are offered now than formerly. This 
amount represents more than double the amount of instruction 
formerly given by one seminary. In other words, our seven 
seminaries, by means of their growing elective systems, now 
offer to students opportunities for instruction which, on the old 
system, could not have been secured by the establishment of 
two additional seminaries with a full course of three years de- 
voted to the treatment of special topics. That this differenee 
is due to the use of electives is obvious, when we note that the 
average number of hours at present vegzired in theological sem- 
inaries varies little from 1,224. 

Here, then, are 2,755 new hours of opportunity offered to 
theological students. The question next arises, What are they 
opportunities for? The following schedule will show how the 
hours of instruction in our theological seminaries are at present 
distributed. The scheme of classification adopted is not entirely 
satisfactory, but is the best which can be readily devised. The 
question will immediately rise, What is meant by “ Biblical 
studies”? The best reply at hand is, those studies which have 
for their purpose to throw light on the Bible rather than to get 
light from it, together with exegesis, are Biblical studies. Such 
a distinction is, however, a shifting one. The curricula of our 
seminaries are guided by no universally accepted encyclopzedic 
scheme. Is the Introduction to the Old Testament a Biblical 
study, or is it more properly a historical study? Shall we 
classify Biblical Theology with systematics, with history, or with 
exegetics? Does the study of the lives of Christ and of the 
apostles belong in the exegetical or in the historical department ? 
There are numberless such questions, hard enough to answer 
in theory, and still harder to answer when every theory runs 
against variant practical pedagogic customs. It has seemed 
necessary to class together all courses of study which prefix to 
themselves the term “ Biblical.” 

In presenting the following table it is well again to observe 
that comparison of the work in individual seminaries with a 
single “average course” may seem to the alumni of different 
institutions an injustice, and it will, therefore, be avoided; but 
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it is probable that few of those who graduated fifteen years ago 
will fail to discern a decided shift of emphasis when comparing 
their own memories with the recent schedules, 


Hartford. 
Pacific. 
Yale. 
Tora. 


Andover 
Bangor. 

Chicago. 
Oberlin. 


Old Testament, including 
introduction, theology, 
history, Semitic  lan- 
guages, etc., - 411 469 602 575 352 390 345 3,144 
New Testament, including 
introduct’n, theology, etc., 340 204 354 305 280 420 300 2,203 
Biblical Dogmatics, 180 





Total Biblical Studies,. . 751% 673 956 1,060 632 810 645 5,527 
Church History, including 
comparative religions, . 136 224 210 322 304 120 180 1,496 
Systematic Theology, in- 
cluding philosophy of re- 
ligion, etc., . 202 170 182 311 351 270 270 1,756 
Practical Theology, includ- 
ing homiletics, pastoral 
theology, sociology, elo- 
cution, music, etc, . . 386 170 420 397 516 300 270 2,459 
Encyclopedia, including 
Bibliology, etc, . . . 4o I5 30 85 





Total, 1,475 1,237 1,768 2,130 1,803 1,515 1,395 11,323 
“Average” total hours 15 
years ago, . . . . 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 8,568 


Total increase of hours, ’92, 251 8 344 916 579 291 I71 2,755 





The first point which will be noticed is the very largely in- 
creased emphasis on Biblical study. Reckoning as before one- 
third of the total time of the “average course of 15 years ago”’ 
as devoted to Biblical studies, it will be seen by examining the 
table that the difference between the time then devoted to 
Biblical studies and the time now devoted falls short only 185 
hours of accounting for the total increase of hours. 

Not only is the time given to Biblical studies absolutely 
much greater than previously, but it is relatively much 
greater. It appears at present that the time devoted to 
Biblical studies needs to be increased by only 135 hours to be 
one-half the total time, whereas before it occupied one-third 
the total time. On the other hand, systematics, which 
formerly occupied a trifle less than one-fourth of the whole 
time, now occupies considerably less than one-sixth. Its place 
of supremacy after Biblical study has been usurped by the work 
of the practical department. The practical department now 
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occupies considerably more than one-fifth of the whole number 
of hours, and it should furthermore be said that there is no de- 
partment whose hours are so scantily represented by the figures 
in the table as this one. It is impossible to estimate properly 
the number of hours represented by catalogue generalizations 
respecting reports from city mission work, or individual elocu- 
tion, or homiletical exercises. 

It is quite possible that some question may be aroused by the 
fact that the table seems to indicate less interest in historical 
study than in any other, while it is generally supposed that at 
present historical studies are coming to the fore. This pecu- 
liarity is due to the fact that the historic method is at present 
applied so extensively to the study of the Bible, and all historical 
studies relating to the Bible are classed with “ Biblical studies.” 
A. partial reclassification would put matters in a very different 
light. If Biblical theology, Biblical history, and Biblical intro- 
duction are classified as historical studies, the total in the his- 
tory column immediately leaps from 1,496 to 2,822 hours, nearly 
doubling itself, and if the courses described in catalogues simply 
as courses in the Prophets or in the Pauline Epistles, etc., could 
be analysed and the historical elements sifted out, the total 
would be still further increased. Such a reclassification places 
history in the first place after Biblical studies. 

Four points, then, are particularly striking in this display of 
the effort of the seminaries to meet the wants of the times. /77s¢, 
The very large increase in the attention to Biblical studies. 
Second, The striking transference of systematic theology from 
the first to the last position after Biblical study. Zzrd, The 
growing prominence of the practical department. This re- 
ceives a much stronger accentuation when the various schools 
for Christian workers and the foreign departments of the semi- 
naries are considered. Fourth, The pervasiveness of the influ- 
ence of historical studies, giving to the department of history a 
prominence quite out of proportion to the number of hours de- 
voted to the study of ecclesiastical history since apostolic 
times. This would seem to indicate, as a whole, a tendency to 
search for the truth in the Bible and then to apply that truth to 
life without first having sent it through the alembic of a concat- 


enated system. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT. 
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Book Potes. 


The Sacred Books of the Old Testament. A critical edition of the He- 
brew Text, printed in colors, with notes by eminent Biblical scholars 
of Europe and America. Edited by Paul Haupt, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Part 17. The Book of Job. By C. 
Siegfried, Professor in the University of Jena. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs sche Buchhandlung, 1893. pp. 56. 

This is an undertaking to be hailed with enthusiasm. The art of 
text-editing, as applied to the Greek and Latin classics, is approach- 
ing perfection. Wecan read the speeches of Cicero in at least as 
accurate a form as a newspaper report of a speech by any great orator 
of the present day, and the text of Sophocles is more certain than 
that of Shelley. Further, in the case of the New Testament, in spite 
of the cavils of a slowly dying school of criticism, the text of West- 
cott and Hort may be taken as practically the text of the second cen- 
tury. At that point the problem is no longer textual, but documen- 
tary. But when we turn to the Old Testament the case is very dif- 
ferent. Since the Massoretic punctuators and editors finished their 
gigantic labors somewhere in the eighth century, the text of our 
Hebrew Bibles, with slight variations, has been the same. To weed 
out these variations, and to give us the text as it left the hands of 
the Massorets, has been the aim of the excellent editions of Baer & 
Delitzsch. But when that is done a far more gigantic task appears, 
and the question rises — What was the fre-Massoretic history of this 
text? That that history had been long, centuries long, we know; 
that it had been full of vicissitudes, we suspect; that the text had 
suffered grievously, we are certain. But the detail of that history, 
all that would help us to construct the text as it existed earlier, is 
almost entirely lacking. Our MSS. are all of the Massoretic recen- 
sion, and none is older than the tenth century. We are thus com- 
pelled to fall back upon the Versions, the LXX, with the other Greek 
translations, the Vulgate, the Syriac, and the rest. But there, again, 
we are confronted with another series of questions. What is the 
text of each of these versions? Are they related to one another, and 
if so, in what degree and manner? All these are questions that must 
be answered, and questions that are not yet answered. To a solution 
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of some of them we are advancing, though slowly. We have not yet 
a critical text of Jerome’s version, nor of the Peshita — not even for 
the New Testament — nor of the LXX. This last gap may perhaps 
be filled within the not too distant future through work based on the 
researches of Lagarde, and recently discovered derived versions in 
Coptic; but the gaps are at present there. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the attempts at restoring a pre-Massoretic text have 
been feeble and scattered, and have only busied themselves with 
separate books. Nor have they so far been rewarded with any con- 
spicuous success. They have, in general, been based upon an eclec- 
tic use of the versions, assisted by conjecture, and modified by sub- 
jectivity, and from such little sound work could come. Born textual 
critics, such as Wellhausen, have achieved some brilliant corrections, 
but the path which they have followed is one beset with dangers. 

This, then, is the first attempt on a large scale to apply textual 
criticism to the Old Testament, and though it will be seen from the 
above that in the present writer’s opinion it is premature, yet it 
should be welcomed as a necessary breaking of the ground. It may 
furnish us with a readable text, weeded of gross blunders, but it can- 
not give us one that will be even approximately final. 

For the appearance and get up of this book there can be nothing 
but praise. The paper is good, the print clear and beautiful. The 
somewhat eccentric cover is a distinct success, but we could do with- 
out the twenty-four pages of advertisements which accompany it. 
But there are some details in the plan of the book which might be 
improved. The critical apparatus should be very much extended. 
It is not sufficient to record “only those variations [#. e. in the ver- 
sions] on the authority of which an emendation has been adopted by 
the editor of the text.” An attempt, at the least, should be made at 
completeness, for, otherwise, the student cannot judge of the value 
of an adopted reading except after laborious research. No editor of 
a classical text would dream of quoting only those MSS. which fa- 
vored his readings. Further, passages considered hopelessly corrupt 
should be given in the Massoretic text, but obelized. To omit them 
and indicate the gap with dots is simply to tantalize the reader. It 
might be well, also, to insert vowels much more freely than has been 
done in this part. There are very few Hebraists who can read with 
comfort so sparingly vowelled a text as this of such a book as Job. 

With these exceptions the general plan appears to be excellent ; 
but the present reviewer cannot praise so unconditionally its carrying 
out by Professor Siegfried in this part. His position towards the 
problem of the book may be learned from his reading the root QLL 
in chapters I and II for BRK, his power of appreciating Semitic 
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poetry from his omitting iv. 10, 11, as a gloss, and his power of ap- 
preciating poetry in general by his changing ’ayy6 (where is he?) in 
xiv. 10, to ’énennd (he zs not), on the ground that we know already 
from chap. iii where the dead are! But these are details, and our 
principal quarrel with Professor Siegfried is (1), that he does not 
seem to have clearly fixed for himself what date of text he wished to 
restore, and (2), that he does not appear to have made any attempt 
at a systematic use of the versions. To these might be added that 
he has ignored the critical law which requires from the suggester of 
an emendation that he should show how the corrupt reading arose 
out of his alleged true one. Thus, with regard to (1), it might be 
asked, did Professor Siegfried wish to restore the text as it left the 
hands of the author, and, if so, why has he left in it the passages 
printed in red or green, which in his view are correcting or polemical 
interpolations? Or, if he wished to restore the text as it was in the 
hands of the LXX, a much more practicable thing, why has he rele- 
gated to an appendix the Elihu section, which almost certainly stood 
in their text? This neglect to fix a definite stage up to which to 
restore a text such as Job has been a fruitful source of confusion, 
and the remarks of Noldeke in his Bectrage (pp. xiii-xv) on the edit- 
ing of ancient Arabic poems might with advantage be taken to heart 
by the editors of Old Testament texts. Again, with regard to (2), it 
is quite impossible to discover what is Professor Siegfried’s view of 
the mutual relation of the different versions. He must have come 
to some conclusion as to how the Syriac stands to the LXX and the 
Targum to the Syriac and Jerome to the Targum, but we get no 
light upon it in his notes. The versions affear to be treated as 
purely independent witnesses, and of much the same value. Of 
course this cannot be Professor Siegfried’s position, but it is to be 
regretted that he has not given us any guidance. A short textual 
introduction of a page would have sufficed. 

Finally, we would notice the brilliant success of the system of 
color-printing adopted, and regret that we have had to criticise some- 
what sharply the first part of an undertaking which promises to do 
so much for Old Testament studies. [D. B. M.] 


Revelation and the Bible. By Robert F. Horton. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. pp. 


The author of this work declares his purpose to be “an attempt 
at reconstruction.” Assuming the results of the “higher criticism ” 
of the Old and New Testament, he seeks to construct a theory of 
revelation to take the place of the traditional theory. His earlier 
work on Jnspiration and the Bible “was,” he says, “an inquiry, and 
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it seemed to many readers destructive rather than positive.” It is a 
question whether the present work will prove any more satisfactory 
to the “many readers” of the other. The “reconstruction” is on 
the basis of the critical works of such scholars as Reuss and Driver. 
The author writes in a candid and reverent spirit, and in a style that 
is lucid and vigorous. There is a certain buoyancy and exuberance 
about the book that will commend it to the youthful reader. Per- 
haps the maturer reader will wish the author had “attempted” a less 
ambitious task. A “reconstruction” of either the Old or the New 
Testament Revelation would have taxed all of Mr. Horton’s powers. 
He might have thereby exemplified that thoroughness upon which he 
insists, and have furnished his readers with the criteria of true criti- 
cism. However, we are grateful to Mr. Horton for his “attempt,” 
and we share his belief, that the days of “reconstruction” are at 
hand, and that the Bible will reappear from the furnace of criticism 
with a new luster and an added glory. A sincere and reverent hand- 
ling of the Word of God by the more liberal critics will tend to se- 
cure for them a more respectful hearing, and the cause of truth will 
gain much in the end from their labors. [E. K. M.] 


The Life of William Cowper. By Thomas Wright. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1892. pp. 681, and 23 tlustrations. 


This large and handsome volume supplies a decided lack in bio- 
graphical literature. The career of Cowper is a fascinatingly curious 
one, and, while his place as a poet is not in the highest rank, his 
writings are important. His letters are deservedly famous. And he 
has supplied in them and in his poems a fund of unusually valuable 
introspective observations which are of decided interest to the 
student of psychology. His life has been written several times, 
but never with the fullness, the minute accuracy, and the careful 
justice of this latest work. Mr. Wright, as Principal of the Cowper 
School in Olney, has had unusual opportunities and incentives for 
research upon the subject, and is already favorably known as the 
author of “The Town of Cowper.” He has not only made inde- 
pendent examination of every hitherto available item of information, 
but has had access to a large amount of new material, chiefly 
unpublished letters by Cowper and diaries of various friends of 
his. He has not sought to write a critical essay on the character 
and genius of the poet, but rather to present a complete narrative of 
his life. ‘The result is so successful that the book must immediately 
supersede all others as the standard work on the subject. 

The mind of Cowper was doubtless unbalanced throughout his 
life. His career, therefore, exhibits many abnormal and lamentable 
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features. Much that he wrote was extravagant or morbid, and there 
is little in his deeds to be emulated. But the student of hymnody 
can hardly fail to want to know well the personality of the author of 
hymns like “ Oh, for a closer walk with God,” “There is a fountain 
filled with blood,” “ Jesus, where’er Thy people meet,” ‘“ Sometimes 
a light surprises,” and ‘God moves in a mysterious way.” ‘The 
student of religious experience, also, may well take time .carefully to 
study the records left in such profusion by one who was intimately 
involved in the “ evangelical”? movement in the Church of England, 
who was deeply affected by religious truth, and yet who died believ- 
ing that he was outside the number of the redeemed, “ without hope” 
either for this world or the next. Upon innumerable points regard- 
ing both Cowper’s religious writing and his religious experience, Mr. 
Wright’s book affords invaluable light. [w. s. P.] 












The New Era. By Rev. Fostah Strong, D.D. New Vork: The 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1893. pp. 363. 


A book by the author of Our Country is sure to have a large 
number of interested readers. The former volume is said to have 
had a sale of 160,000. ‘That book was written while the author was 
a pastor in Cincinnati. Since then, as leader in the new departure 
of the Evangelical Alliance, he has changed the sphere of that 
society’s activities, and brought all its forces to bear upon the prac- 
tical Christian problem of the churches. He speaks, therefore, with 
the authority of the practical leader rather than with the colder, but 
perhaps more scientific, authority of the scholar. The book must be 
judged from this point of view. Nearly every volume which bears 
upon sociological problems is discredited by a certain class of critics 
just because it is fervent. The prophetic tone is presumed to be a 
bar to the critical faculty. This is to a degree true. It is also true 
that there has been a large amount of hasty and merely sentimental 
writing upon these questions in our day. ‘That this book is popular, 
fervent, prophetic in its style will perhaps on this account lessen its 
force for some, who fail to apprehend that the author is seeking to 
rouse the interest and the conscience of the largest possible con- 
stituency. This the book cannot fail to do, while yet a closer 
scrutiny will discover the wide study and research which this definite 
object demanded. The reading shown by the author (as indicated 
in the foot-notes) will give one especial help in discovering many 
valuable books, reviews, and magazine articles which have been 
written of late years. As compared with the author’s Our Country, 
one is struck by the more hopeful tone in this Mew Era. The 


former work was chiefly concerned with the feri/s of the country. It 
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was almost an alarmist book, and its conclusions were somewhat dis- 
couraging. ‘This book emphasizes the offortunities of our day, and 
has a more optimistic tone. The new book, from a literary point of 
view, lacks a certain unity possessed by the former. The chapter on 
the “ Anglo-Saxon” contribution is an enlargement of a chapter in 
the former book, and is thought by some to be given an undue 
prominence. The chapter on “The Authoritative Teacher ” is a clear 
and excellent statement of a familiar and forcible argument regard- 
ing the claims of Christ, and may be considered unnecessarily elab- 
orate in its place, save as it is needed to give force to his earnest 
contention for Christ’s ethical kingship. A brief outline will give 
the course of thought. In the first chapter the great changes in the 
nineteenth century are outlined, to show that they are prophetic of 
specific changes yet to come, especially in the readjustment of the 
individual and social forces. This is “the sociological age,’ as he 
calls it. Chapters on the contribution made by the three great races 
of antiquity and the Anglo-Saxon follow. After an argument on 
“The Authoritative Teacher,” we have a discussion of Christ’s two 
fundamental laws. Then the causes of popular discontent are dis- 
cussed. After this he takes up, in the two best chapters of the book, 
the problems of the country and of the city, with especial reference 
in following chapters to church work, emphasizing the necessity of 
new methods, enlarging particularly upon the need and duty of per- 
sonal contact in these social problems, and the necessity of co-opera- 
tion. ‘These two factors he illustrates more fully from his experience 
with methods advocated by the Evangelical Alliance. The book 
closes with a stirring chapter on “ An Enthusiasm for Humanity.” 
There are many books and articles which cover much of this ground, 
but we know of no one single book which condenses so much that the 
reading Christian worker needs to know, or which brings to the task 
so rousing an appeal for ethical loyalty to Christ and love for man. 
It is a book for the Christian Churches, and for all who recognize the 
claims of the Son of God to our obedience in His earthly kingdom. 
[A. R. M.] 


The Age and the Church, Being a study of the Age, and of the adapta- 
tion of the Church to its needs. By F. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 
Hartford: The Student Publishing Co., 1893. pp. xxvi, 360. 


In many respects this is an important volume; it is certainly a 
suggestive one. The author lays down some principles of investiga- 
tion for understanding the complex forms of modern life. There is 
the recognition of the permanent factors both of humanity as an 
aggregate of individuals in different relations, and of the powers of 
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nature ; there are also the subtler factors of the divine influence and 
the freedom of the human will, which two are not enlarged upon. 
Men seek their interests; these rise in grades from the sensuous to 
the spiritual. Next, the relative predominance of these factors in an 
age must be estimated. Our time has many points of identity with 
the past; these are to be viewed as the contents of history. Some 
prominent movements, however, are simply reactions, and these must 
not be overestimated, and we must have in view the law controlling 
them. The blind forces, of whose operation so many are unconscious, 
are also to be explored, since they are among the most powerful forma- 
tive agents. As a rule the movers are few, the moved many. There 
is danger, also, of considering present energies as all too much the 
product of the past. 

The characteristics of the age are, namely, the spread of educa- 
tion; the wider horizons created by international tendencies; imma- 
turity of judgment coupled with conceit; the intense pursuit of the 
natural sciences; the spirit of criticism as set in motion by Kant, 
and the consequent effort to attain reality in every sphere; the deca- 
dence of theoretical materialism indeed, but the survival of its 
practical directions ; specialization instead of comprehensive study. 

Religion and theology in the age are discussed in that order. 
There are signs of high spirituality amid the materialistic tendencies. 
Quantitative Christianity is deceptive ; the true power of our religion 
lies in the quality of its conquests. The position of religion and the- 
ology has been lowered, but all destructive forces have deepened the 
quest for truth in both. ‘There follows a sketch of the Greek, Roman, 
and Protestant communions as they now appear, philosophically and 
practically. In enforcing the adjustment of the church to the times, 
the main insistence is upon Christian realism through personality. 
Scientific methods are to be adopted in all the thought and work of 
the church. Protestantism and Catholicism are then contrasted, 
The former particularly is to be regarded as a method rather than 
a result, a process rather than a conclusion. It must, therefore, 
progress toward the realization of its inherent principles. 

The relation of the church to culture and to socialism are not 
so lucidly or cogently handled. The outlook follows. It is not a 
prophecy, nor a view of the age as a crisis, but rather an appeal to 
the judgment not to outrun Providence, to cultivate a spirit of re- 
vision on all things needing readjustment whether in dogma or in 
practice, and to gravitate toward an optimistic pessimism. 

The Appendix is in some respects an expansion of the thoughts 
in Chapters I, II, and III. 

The style is brisk and epigrammatic. The statements are unsup- 
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ported by statistics. As a consequence there is much of exaggera- 
tion in general; in such particular topics as realism, Catholicism, 
socialism, one feels oppressed by over-statements. Moreover, there 
is much of haziness and uncertainty hovering over the combination 
of argument with exhortation. The limning is too often that of 
the rhetorician ; the syllogisms are stranded on figurative rocks. The 
most striking feature of the book is the enforcement of Christian 
realism. [c. D. H.] 












The King’s Business. Procecdings of the World’s Convention of Christ- 
zans at Work and Seventh Annual Convention of Christian Work- 
ers in the United States and Canada, Boston, Nov. to-16, 1892. 
New Haven: Bureau of Supplies, 1893. pp. 522, viii. 

How to Bring Men to Christ. By R. A. Torrey. Chicago and New 

York: Fleming H, Revell Co. pp. 121. 







Of all books coming under our notice few are so inspiring and 
soul-warming as the Proceedings of the Conventions of Christian 
Workers. ‘The last volume, the seventh of the series, is no excep- 
tion. It is in no respect behind its predecessors, and has the same 
characteristics — freshness of material, breadth of range, accuracy of 
report, news of unfamiliar lines of work, suggestiveness, and in alla 
warm spiritual influence. Men who have been saved with a mighty 
salvation, and who are laboring for others, speak to our heart. Ex- 
perts in mission work tell the story of their success. Men full of the 
Spirit utter words of earnest testimony and appeal. We earnestly 
commend this publication to all interested in the progress of the 
Kingdom. 

It is natural to refer in this connection to the little handbook of 
Mr. Torrey, the efficient president of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association. Many who feel the need and obligation for 
personal Christian work are deterred from entering upon it because 
of ignorance of method. Our author seeks to meet this need by a 
terse, plain statement of principles, and a detailed explanation of the 
exact “how” in the treatment of all kinds of inquirers, a chapter 
being given to each class, ‘The book is specially rich in suggestions 
of Scripture verses pertinent to each case. It is remarkably com- 
pact and incisive. All who desire to learn how to do effective per- 
sonal work will be sure to find this book very helpful. —_[a. T. P.] 

































Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar. By George Smith. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1893. pp. Xii, 580. 
Henry Martyn has waited long for an adequate biography. The 
volume before us we believe to be the first that could be so charac- 
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terized. This has not been due to the incompetency of those who 
have hitherto written the story of that remarkable life, but rather to 
the fact that only within a few years have the journal and letters of 
Lydia Grenfell, with whom Martyn was so deeply in love, been ac- 
cessible ; and so for the first time has it been possible to see one 
side of the heart and life of this missionary hero most human in its 
interest. This new material is what gives special value to this biog- 
raphy, although it may be said that the author writes sympathetically 
and effectively of all portions of the history. While there is much 
of what we should call morbid religious feeling in the extracts 
given from Martyn’s and Miss Grenfell’s letters and journals, yet the 
influence of the thorough consecration depicted is sure to be good. 
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Alumni Pews. 


REGISTER OF LIVING ALUMNI. 


Since our last issue information has been received leading to the 
following corrections in the Alumni Register then published. We 
are glad to be assured that in the main the list was entirely accurate, 
since we used every available means to make it so. A few items did 
not reach us in time for inclusion, however; and several changes have 
occurred since. We propose hereafter to print a compact summary 
in each issue of all reported alterations, so that those who are inter- 
ested to keep their list up to date can do so with the minimum of 
trouble. The Register as given in August has been reprinted in 
leaflet form, and will be mailed to anyone who will send a one-cent 
stamp for it. 

The changes to October 1 are as follows: 

Massachusetts. Erase C. R. Gale, Fitchburg. (See Jowa below.) 
« A. G. Loomis, Greenfield, who died July 31, 1893. 
insert George Langdon, ’39, Walpole. 
5 C. E. Simmons, ’70, Worcester. 
Change C. L. Woodworth from Watertown to Amherst. 
Connecticut. vase G.S. Pelton, Higganum, who died Sept. 6, 1893. 
Insert T. G. Clarke, ’40, Canterbury. 
«Jj. A. Solandt, [’94], New Haven. 
New York. Insert G. B. Waldron, ’87, New York City. 
«© _ G. B. Swinnerton, [’95], Auburn. 
Iowa. Insert C. R. Gale, ’85, Marshalltown. 
Michigan. Erase G.B. Waldron, Three Oaks. (See Mew York above.) 
North Dakota. /user¢ James Hunter, [’91], Devil’s Lake. 
Indian Territory. Change P. J. Hudson from Alikchi to Tuskahoma. 


Nebraska. Insert D. E. Van Gieson, Osceola. 

Erase Edmund Wright, Sidney. (See Washington below.) 
Idaho. Erase D.E. Van Gieson, Idaho City. (See Mebraska above.) 
Washington. J/#sert Edmund Wright, ’39, Seattle. 
Asia. Insert “Czsarea” after H. K. Wingate. 


In the “uncertain” and “unknown” lists erase T. G. Clarke, George 
Langdon, C. E. Simmons, and James Hunter, for whom addresses are now 


provided. 


EDMUND WRIGHT, ’39, whose address is now 514 Light St., Seattle, 
Wash., instead of Sidney, Neb., writes to say that “the past and the present 


of the Seminary are ever dear to me.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
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Wright was for twenty-five years the efficient and beloved representative of 
the American Bible Society in Missouri. The record of his work there, 
from which he retired in 1888, is a singularly striking one, with its exten- 
sive travels and its ramified activity. Even in his last year of service he 
traveled nearly 25,000 miles and gave about 140 addresses and sermons. 


At the semi-centennial meeting of the Franklin County Conference at 
Orange, Mass., on September 20, a historical address was given by Dr. 
LYMAN WHITING, ’42, of East Charlemont, and Professor PERRY, ’85, gave 
an account of the work of the Fourth Church in Hartford. 


CHARLES L. WoopwortTH, ’48, formerly secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, has accepted a call to the Second Church, Amherst, 
Mass., of which he was pastor thirty-one years ago. The citizens of Water- 
town, where he has resided for many years, recently gave him a farewell 
reception and presented him a valuable ebony gold-headed cane. 


Joun H. GoovELtL, ’74, pastor of Market Street Church, Oakland, Cal., 
is successfully conducting a general mid-week teachers’ meeting in the in- 
terests of the Sunday-School work of the city. 


W. N. MESERVE, ’74, has just completed a four months’ trip in his 
gospel wagon among the mountain towns of California, and has accomplished 
much for the encouragement of lonely Christians and the enlightenment of 
others. 


On September 6, the death was announced of GEORGE S. PELTON, 
77, at Higganum, Conn. Mr. Pelton was born at South Windsor, Conn., 
on November 18, 1845. His college course was at Amherst, where he grad- 
uated in 1872. Five years later he graduated at this Seminary. He was or- 
dained as an evangelist in 1877, and immediately became acting pastor at 
Glyndon, Minn., where he remained three years. Thence in 1880 he went 
to Deadwood, Dak., to engage in evangelistic work with Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
but almost at once became pastor of the Third Church in Omaha, Neb., 
where he remained until 1886. Early in 1887 he was installed over the 
young Park Church in Worcester, Mass., and two years later was called 
thence to the church in Higganum, Conn., where the last four years of his 
life were spent. Mr. Pelton was married on October 20, 1879, to Miss Jen- 
nie Grout of Glyndon, Minn., who survives him. 


On September 12, HENRY P. PERKINS, ’82, sailed from San Francisco 
with his wife ex route for his post as medical missionary at Tientsin, China. 


The number of students in the Pacific Seminary this year proves unex- 
pectedly small, partly owing to the rise in the standard of admission. This 
fact has led the Trustees to give Professor CHARLES S. NASH, ’83, a year’s 
leave of absence for study abroad. He is now in Chicago, and will sail for 
England, with his wife, early in November. 


Once a year the Trinitarian Church at Norton, Mass., where GEORGE 
H. HusBarD, ’84, is pastor, holds an Old Folks’ Service. At the service 
for this year, on September to, the front pews were well filled with “old 
folks,” and the service was so arranged as to include many of the old-time 
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hymns, sung to the quaint accompaniment of an orchestra instead of the 


organ. 
CLARENCE R. GALE, ’85, Fitchburg, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church in Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The church in Berkeley, Cal., GEoRGE B. HaAtTcu, ’85, pastor, is con- 
templating the building of commodious Sunday-School rooms to meet the 
increasing need of better accommodations for that branch of the work. 


The church in Alameda, Cal., WILLIAM W. SCUDDER, JR., ’85, is making 
rapid and substantial progress. About 300 families are connected with the 
congregation, and the membership has been largely increased within a year. 


SAMUEL ROSE, °87, has succeeded, after much faithful labor, in securing 
for his people at Provo, Utah, a pleasant church building. His church, 
during July and August, united with their Baptist and Methodist brethren 
in holding open-air services in front of the New West Academy. The suc- 
cess of this effort was decided. 

GEORGE B. WALDRON, 787, after a year of work in Chicago, has ac- 
cepted a place on the editorial staff of Ze Voice in New York City, making 
his home in Yonkers. His present duties give him fine opportunities for 
a study of the social problems of a great city. For the present he is entirely 
withdrawn from the active pastorate. 


PETER J. Hupson, ’90, has been busily at work among his brethren of 
the Choctaw Nation since his graduation. The first two years were spent 
as a Presbyterian Home Missionary in the southeastern corner of the Na- 
tion, where, on account of its remoteness, no Christian work had been done 
for five or six years. Here Mr. Hudson had charge of two churches thirty 
miles apart. In July, 1892, he was made Superintendent of the Tushka- 
homa Female Institute, which was just about to be opened under the auspi- 
ces of the Board of Education for the Nation. A suitable building had 
been erected, and $10,000 was appropriated for the support for the year of 
too students, carefully selected from each of the seventeen counties of the 
Nation. ‘The programme of the first Commencement of the School in June 
shows an attendance of 7 in the Advanced Grade, 32 in the Intermediate, 
and 38 in the Primary. For these there are three teachers under Mr. Hud- 
son’s direction. The prospects for the next year are good. Mr. Hudson 
complains of the demoralization of his people through intermarriage with 
the whites, and of the injurious and prejudicial influence of the many aliens 
thus introduced into the Nation. 

Special evangelistic services have been held in Ventura, Cal., which have 
resulted in the quickening of the church of which FRANK N. MERRIAM, ’9QI, 
is pastor, and several conversions. ‘Ten persons united with the church at 
the last communion. 


JouN S. PoRTER, ’91, who has been in this country for a few months on 
leave of absence from his post at Prague, Bohemia, was married on October 
3 to Miss Lizzie L. Colver, of Manchester, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
start immediately for Europe. 
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L. P. HITCHCOCK, ’92, is in the midst of an aggressive attack on the 
illegal sale of liquor in Ellington, Conn., and on other local evils. 


HAIG ADADOURIAN, ’93, has been working during the summer among 
his countrymen in Malden and Chelsea, Mass. On Sundays he has held 
three services, two-in Malden and one in Chelsea, utilizing his linguistic 
accomplishments by carrying out one service in Turkish and two in Ar- 
menian. For the next year these services are to be continued, and to them 
is to be added instruction of Armenians in English in connection with one 
of the Malden evening public schools. There are about 110 Armenians in 
the two cities. Mr. Adadourian has published a series of articles in one of 
the local papers on Zhe Armenians, and is busy on another upon their hab- 
its and customs at home. His address is 318 Pleasant St., Malden. 


WILLIAM A. EsTABROOK, ’93, was ordained on August 1 at Wilming- 
ton, Vt. He has charge of the church there, and of that at West Dover. 


The address of AUSTIN HAZEN, JR., 93, is Jiigerstrasse 27'’, Berlin, 
Germany. 


JOHN Q. A. JOHNSON, ’93, was ordained on June 18 at Nashville, Tenn. 
He delivered an address before the alumni of Fisk University at the recent 
commencement. He is to serve the coming year as an instructor in the 
Industrial and Normal Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


BENJAMIN W. LABAREE, ’93, was married on September 13, at Cleveland, 
0., to Miss Mary A. Schaufiler, daughter of Dr. H. A. Schauffler. Mr. and 
Mrs. Labaree are to make their home at Oroomiah, Persia, in the service of 
the A. B. C. F. M. 


H. H. SARGAVAKIAN, ’93, who is at work among his countrymen in 
Whitinsville, Mass., is also to undertake preaching at Providence, R. L, 
where Mr. Der Gasparian, for a short time a student in Hartford, and now 
of Bangor Seminary, has been at work. 


NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL, ’93, was installed pastor of the church at 
North Wilbraham, Mass., on September 13. F. B. MAKEPEACE, ’73, and 
Dr. Burnham, of Springfield, took part in the services. 


HARRY T. WILLIAMS, ’93, as Pastor’s Assistant to Dr. A. W. Hazen, 
68, in Middletown, Conn., has charge of the Bethany Chapel, and is spe- 
cially engaged in developing the musical life of the parish. Mr. Williams 
was married on June 21 to Miss Bertha L. Deming, of Rootstown, O. 


On August 8, at Madison, Wis., HENRY K. WINGATE, ’93, was married 
to Miss Jane C. Smith, of Marsovan, Turkey. Mr. and Mrs. Wingate are 
soon to begin work under the A. B. C. F. M. at Caesarea. 


HERBERT E. CARLETON, ’94, was married on August 31 to Miss 
Blanche E. Barney, of Mankato, Minn. Mrs, Carleton is to take special 
studies at Hartford the coming year. 























Aeminarp Annals. 


THE OPENING OF THE SIXTIETH YEAR. 


The Seminary opened its sixtieth year by the inauguration of a 
new custom. Heretofore the exercises of the year have commenced 
with morning prayers on the first day of the term. This year, on the 
evening preceding the beginning of class-room work, the students, 
professors, resident trustees, and some other local friends were 
invited to meet in Hosmer Hall. The exercises of the evening 
opened with an organ prelude and the doxology, reading of scripture 
by President Hartranft, prayer by Professor Jacobus, and the hymn, 
“‘ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” Then followed an address 
by President Hartranft. His theme was Christian Unity, the expres- 
sion of the essential nature of Christianity and the demonstration of 
its truth. He spoke in substance as follows: 

The Seminary has had three stages in its historic development. The first stage 
was polemic, the second apologetic, the third, upon which the Seminary has now 
entered, is constructive. May it be a holy irenic. The goal of Christianity is 
From the earliest time speculative thought has tried to leap to some sort of 
Slowly, in modern times, has science, by strict inductive 
Laborious as this task has 


unity. 
an abstract, unreal unity. 
processes, reached the conviction of a cosmic unity, 
been, it is an infinitely harder task to find a unity amid the jangles of contesting 
human wills and in the unsearchable depths of the purposes of God. There may be 
a true and a false unity. True unity exists, and must exist, with diversity. It must 
not be confounded with uniformity. Such a unity nature abhors. The mountains 
may not be leveled into plains, nor the plains corrugated into hills. Neither is 
unity the same as identity, fascinating as that word is to modern thought. 
Thought and being, matter and spirit, are not identical. Neither is true unity to 
be found in compromise. Compromise has its place in the adjustment of the 
interrelated affairs of men, but in the true unity each individuality has its right to 
be considered. Insignificant as it may appear to man, its essential magnitude in 
the eyes of God may be the highest. True unity is not the unity of mathematics, 
but of organism ; not 1+1+1=3, but r+1+1=1. The parts of the organism 
must be complete in their relations as well as in their individuality. It is the duty 
of men to cultivate the consciousness of unity and to recognize that the true unity 
must be a unity obedient to conscience. 

In the perfect unity there are three factors. The essential nature of the true 
unity is to be found in John xvii. The central point of the spiritual organism is 
oneness with Christ,—‘* They in Me as I in Thee.” That is the basis of life, that 
the center of theology, that the essential to the character upon which God looks 
with favor. The consciousness of this union supplies an unbreakable bond of unity 
between those possessing it. The second point in a true unity is unity with our- 
selves ; such a unity with one’s self that it shall be impossible for a man to say that 
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with his head he is a heathen, but with his heart a Christian ; such a unity that 
one shall think God’s thoughts after Him, be moved by the divine feelings, act in 
accord with the divine activity, and have his conscience dominated by God's law of 
right. This unity with one’s self, in accord with God, comes through unity in Christ. 
To the recognition and consciousness of this unity man comes through union with 
Christ. The third factor in the perfect unity is the solidarity of the race. This has 
come to be recognized as a physiological fact, but not as a law of society. Social 
caste and the common attitude toward the rights and duties of labor and property set 
barriers in the way of attaining the consciousness of the real unity of the race. The 
church waits to be taught from outside ; it should be taught by Christ, by the ser- 
mon on the mount. This consciousness of solidarity can come only with the union 
of conscience with Christ’s law. The possession by the church of this consciousness 
of perfect unity with God through the unity of its members with the race, with the 
self, with Christ, would be the demonstration and the power of the truth of Christi- 
anity. The doctrine of the unified invisible church is an ideal as yet only dimly real- 
ized in the world and in human consciousness. It is the problem of choice spirits to 
get this consciousness of unity and to make it a demonstration of the divinity of the 
Lord. Great patience is necessary. We see as yet only the first streaks of the 
dawn. The ideal is far off, but it is sometime to be realized. Theological recon- 
struction must make unity its beginning, middle, and end ; and to this, this perme- 
ated by love, the essence of God, the Seminary stands committed. The doctrine of 
an infallible church, the doctrine of an infallible book, the doctrine of an infallible 
reason, the doctrine of an inner illumination, a@// shorn of their errors and 
crowned by love, — these represent the attitude and purposes of this Seminary in its 
striving to quicken the consciousness of the unity of all in God. 


After a hymn and the benediction, the doors were thrown open 
into the adjoining lecture-rooms, refreshments were served and the 
opportunity given, and improved, for making new acquaintances and 
renewing old ones. The exercises were a highly impressive and 
pleasant opening of the new year. 

The next morning regular work began promptly for all classes and 
departments. All the professors were in attendance and nearly all 
the students. The roll, as compared with that of the last Register, 
shows 22 new students, 3 Candidates for Ph.D., 2 Graduate Students, 
1 Senior, 2 Middlers, 13 Juniors, 3 Special Students. The losses are 
11, 9 who graduated in May, 1 Senior and 1 Middler. The net 
gain, therefore, is 11. The completed roll is given below. 

For the present the work for all classes is prescribed, but early 
in November electives for the Seniors and Middlers begin, the 
choices from these classes being already called for. Junior electives 
do not begin until after Christmas. 

The meeting of the American Board was this year so near by that 
all Seminary exercises were suspended on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, October 11-13, to enable students and professors to 
attend. 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOWS, 


Epwarp Everett Nourse, Hartford, Conn. 
Lake Forest College, 1888 ; Hartford Se minary, 1891; Ordained, 1892. 


AUSTIN HAZEN, JR, . 3erlin, Germany. 
University of Vermont, 1885 ; Hartford Seminary, 1893; Licensed, 1892. 


JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW. 


Curtis MANNING GEER, Leipsic, Germany. 
Williams College s 1887; Hartford Seminary, ions Ordained, 1890. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. 


Myron WINSLOW ADAMS, . Atlanta, Ga. 
Dartmouth College, 1881; Hartford Seminary, 1884; Ordained, 1885. 


FREDERIC MORTON HOLLISTER, . Waterbury, Conn. 
Olivet College, 1887; "Hartford Seminary, itor; Ordained, 1890. 


JouHn H. Kerr, Rock Island, Ill. 
Pp: inceton College, 18783 Western Seminary, 1881. 


SAMUEL J. MCCLENAGHAN, . East Orange, N. J. 
Princeton College, 1886 ; Princeton Se sminary, 1889. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, Infield, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, 1884; H artford Se minary, 1887; Ordained, 1888. 


JouHN SOLOMON PORTER, . . - ° Prague, Bohemia. 
Williams College, 1888; Hartford Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 1891. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, ‘ 
Brown University, 1887; Hi artford Seminary, 18g0; Ordained, 1890. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
Hartford, Conn. 


GEORGE ADAMS, ‘ F ‘ 
Drew Seminary, 1886. 


REBECCA CORWIN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hartford Seminary, 1893. 


HARRY ALONZO COTTON, Elgin, Ul. 
Drury College, 1885 ; Chicago Seminary, 1888; Ordained, 1888. 


HANNAH JULIETTE GILSON, Walpole, N. H. 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1368 ; Hartford Seminary, 1893. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Iso ABE, . ; ° ° ;. Fukuoka, Japan. 


Doshisha College, 1884; Ordained, 1891. 


WILLARD LIVINGSTONE BEARD, . mn . Birmingham, Conn, 
Oberlin College, 1891; Licensed, 1893. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON BELL, . F Altamaha, Ga. 
Atlanta University, 18915 Licensed, 1893. 


FRANK SHERMAN BREWER, . e : . Ashton, III. 
Beloit College, 1891. 


HERBERT EDWARD CARLETON, = 7 : Hartford, Conn. 
Carleton College, 1891; Licensed, 1893. 


OzorA STEARNS DAVIS, White River Junction, Vt. 


Dartmouth College, 1889; Lice used, 1892. 


DwiGcHT GODDARD, . 5 Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1881; ‘Licensed; 1893. 


JosEPH SELDEN STRONG, . : ; P East Granby, Conn. 
Williams College, 1890. 


FREDERICK AZEL SUMNER, . a Eastford, Conn. 
Oberlin College, 1891; * Licensed, 1893. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Witiram AuGustTus BAcon, : q Medford, Mass 
Bararcat ( “alla, 1890; Licensed, 1891. 


Henry LIncoLN BALLou, . ; ; Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Amherst ¢ ‘olleg e, —; Licensed, 1So2. 
Epwarp NELSON BILLINGS, r Slaterville, R. I. 


Amherst ¢ colleg rey (Soa Licensed, 1893. 


CHARLES Ovip EAMES, ‘ . ‘ ; Becket, Mass. 
Williams College, 1888. 


ANNIE JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, . Worcester, Mass. 
Mt. Holyoke Semiuaty, 1808, 


RALPH JAMES GLUCKLER, . ; = Fs New York City. 
Yale Law School, 1886. 


GEORGE ELUsWwortH JOHNSON, F 3 Springfield, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1887 ; Licensed, 1892. 


FRED THERON KNIGHT, Roxbury, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1881; < Be arvard Law School, 1884. 


KDWARD ALLISON LATHROP, ; , - Northfield, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1892. 


ADDIE IMOGEN LOCKE, P ; ‘ . Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 


Mt. Holyoke College, 1892. 


JAMES ARTHUR Oris, ‘ ‘ - Irvington, Neb. 
Doane College, 1891; Licensed, 1891. 


CHARLES PEASE, Thompsonville, Conn. 


Cornell University, —. 


HERMAN FRANK SWARTZ, . : ; Carbondale, Pa. 
Pennsylvania C olle ge, 1891. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 


EDWIN WHITNEY BISHOP, . ‘ < “ 
Williams College, 1892. 


HARRY SLAWSON DUNNING, ‘ ° . 
Princeton College, 1892. 


ALLAN CONANT FERRIN, . . ‘ ; 
University of Vermont, 1883. 


GILES FREDERIC GOODENOUGH, . ' ‘ 
Yale University, 1893. 


MERTIE LAURA GRAHAM, . : : ‘ 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1893. 


EDWARD PARKER KELLY, . < - ° 
Harvard University, 1890. 


GEORGE EDWARD KINNEY, . 5 5 : 
Dartmouth College, 1893. 


JOHN ERNEST MERRILL, . a - “ 
University of Minnesota, 1891. 


JoHN RUSSELL PERKINS, . - . 5 
Dartmouth College, 1889. 


ARTHUR HOWE PINGREE, : ° ° 
Harvard University, 1890. 


GEORGE HOBART Post, . s x 5 
Hamilton College, 1893. 


HELEN WORTHINGTON ROGERS, . ; 7 
Wellesley College, 1892. 


HENRY PARK SCHAUFFLER, . “ a 
Amherst College, 1893. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS, 


EMMA CAROLINE ADAMS, . : . 


BLANCHE BARNEY CARLETON, ' A ; 
Carleton College, 1892. 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT, : : = ° 


WILLIAM CUSHMAN HAwWkKs, r ; P 
Amherst College, 1885. 


MINNIE LOCKE, P ‘ r : 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1893. 
SUMMARY. 
Fellows, e “ : 
Candidates for Ph.D., r ; 
Graduate Students, . A ‘ 
Senior Class, . : ‘ ‘ 
Middle Class, . 2 = ° 
Junior Class, . ‘ ° . 
Special Students, . . : 
Total, ; > 





Norwich, Conn. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Wanchenten, Conn. 
Richford, Vt. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Thetford, Vt. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Berwick, Me. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland, O. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 


. 3 
. 7 
. 4 
. 9 
‘ 13 
. 13 
. 5 
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SOME EDWARDS MEMORIALS. 


The Museum has received a notable addition through the enter- 
prise and courtesy of Mr. B. Rowland Allen of Hartford, who has 
presented to it several relics from the house in East Windsor Hill 
which was built in 1696 for Rev. Timothy Edwards, the first pastor 
of the church at “ Windsor Farmes,” and in which, on October 5, 
1703, the great Jonathan Edwards was born. By a curious coinci- 
dence the gifts were first displayed in the reading room the day 
before the one hundred and ninetieth anniversary of the birth of the 
famous divine of Northampton and Stockbridge. The relics consist 
of the crane, hook, and tongs from one of the fireplaces, and a large 
fragment of the doorstep of the side door of the house. They are 
probably almost the last remains of the building, which was replaced 
in 1813 by a more modern house, lately burnt. 

One or two facts relative to the Edwards family are interesting to 
recall in connection with these gifts. Timothy Edwards was born in 
1669, in Hartford, where his father was a merchant. In 1691 he 
was graduated from Harvard College, at the head of his class, and 
with the distinction, also, of the first A.B. and the first A.M. conferred 
by the college, both degrees being given on Commencement Day. 
This complex of honors is the more striking because, on the roll of 
the class, arranged, as was then the custom, in order of supposed 
social rank or distinction, Timothy Edwards’ name, throughout his 
course, had been at the foot of the list. The young graduate was 
in 1694 engaged to preach to the congregation gathered at Windsor 
Farmes, then counted as a part of the town and parish of Windsor. 
Before entering upon his work he was married to Esther Stoddard, 
the daughter of the well-beloved pastor at Northampton for more 
than half a century. The church at Windsor Farmes was not recog- 
nized, however, until 1698, and Timothy Edwards was not ordained 
until that time. Meantime his father had purchased for him a large 
farm, where he built for the young minister the house from which the 
present relics come. In this house Timothy Edwards lived through- 
out his phenomenally long pastorate of nearly sixty-four years, and 
there he died in 1758. There, also, were born and reared his family 
of eleven children, all of whom, except Jonathan, were daughters. 
One of the family traits was tallness, and Rev. Mr. Edwards was 
wont to joke about his “sixty feet of daughters.” The family life 
was noted for its grace, intellectuality, and spiritual earnestness, 
the children being carefully and liberally educated by the parents 
largely out of their own eminent culture in the then accessible fields 
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of knowledge. Doubtless the crane and tongs, and the doorstep, 
too, could, if they would, repeat some wonderfully interesting talks 
that took place in their hearing some two centuries ago. 

Jonathan Edwards received his preparation for college in this 
house from his parents and elder sisters. In 1720 he was graduated 
from Yale College at the head of his class. In 1727, after two years 
of theological study, a short pastorate in New York. City, and two 
years of tutorship at Yale, he became pastor at Northampton, being 
at first the associate, and then the successor of his maternal grand- 
father. During his twenty-three years’ pastorate there his father and 
he were accustomed to exchange frequent visits, and so it may be 
supposed that the doorstep and fireplace at East Windsor Hill often 
knew his presence during the period of his greatest power and suc- 
cess. In 1758 both father and son died, the same year that Jona- 
than’s wife, daughter, and her husband, also died. The mother con- 
tinued to live in the homestead twelve years longer, until her death 
in 1770. 

Numerous curious pieces of information about the place and the 
times are to be found in Trumbull’s “* Memorial History of Hartford 
County,” Stoughton’s ‘“ Windsor Farmes,” and similar works. It is 
amusing to note, for instance, that one of the early festivities in the 
new house of Timothy Edwards was an “Ordination Ball,” given to 
celebrate his formal induction into the pastorate. ‘The town, in 
these days, votes “no license,” which, we infer from various items in 
the records, would not have been conceivable in the times of the 


Edwardses. 


DURING THE VACATION the Faculty delivered a number of occasional 
addresses and sermons. President Hartranft gave the commencement ad 
dress at Mt. Holyoke College. Professor Jacobus made an address before 
the Philadelphian Society at Princeton. Professor Merriam preached the 
sermon to the graduating classes of the Hotchkiss fitting school at Lake- 
ville, and of the fitting school at Brattleboro, Vt.; and Professor Gillett the 
sermon at Storrs’ Agricultural School. Additional sermons, papers, etc., 
are as follows: Professor Beardslee, sermon at the installation of Rev. G. 
A. Curtis, at Andover, Conn., June 7. Professor Jacobus, three addresses 
on “ Possibilities of Character in College Life,” at Northfield, June 6, 7, 
and 8. Professor Mitchell, address on the “Greek Church” before the 
Connecticut Valley Congregational Club, Sept. 26. Professor Paton, article 
on “The Use of the Word ‘Kohén’ in the Old Testament” in the last 
number of the Journal of Biblical Literature. Professor Perry, address 
on “The Work of the Fourth Church of Hartford,” before the Franklin 
County [Mass.] Conference, Sept.6. Professor Pratt, paper on “ The Scope 
of Musical Terminology” before the Musical Congress at Chicago, and 
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one on “ Music and Religion” before the Parliament of Religions. Pro- 
fessor Walker, paper on “ Congregationalism as adapted to the Times,” 
before the State Association at Rockville, Conn., June 21, and one on 
“First Things of Congregationalism,” before the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago; he also brought out his book on “ Congregational Creeds 
and Platforms.” 

MEssrs. DAVIS AND GODDARD of the Middle Class spent a most pro- 
fitable and useful summer as Seminary representatives at Mansfield House, 
the University Settlement in East London of which Mr. Percy Alden is 
warden. Of their presence and work Mr. Alden writes: — “1 cannot tell 
how strong a hold they have upon the affections of our people and how 
cheerfully and acceptably they have served the Settlement, the churches, 
and many other institutions in the neighborhood. A few men like them 
in every town and city would, I feel sure, be the means of removing much 
of the prejudice which exists in England in the minds of workingmen and 
women against Christianity. These are emphatically the men to 
bridge over the gulf between the churches and the people, and I can only 
say, judging from what I have seen of them, the Seminary is doing a very 
valuable work for the country, and the extension of Christ’s kingdom is 
bound to follow from its efforts. I think the men have gained useful, social, 
and economic experience, and, though the conditions in the two countries 
are so different, toa large extent their knowledge will be applicable to your 
New England cities.” 

DURING THE SUMMER Mrs. Clara Pond Porter, of New York city, con- 
tributed $1,000 as a scholarship for women students, to be called the Harriet 
Phelps Pond Scholarship, in memory of her mother. 


JUST BEFORE THE YEAR OPENED some much needed repairs and altera- 
tions were made in the chapel organ. The result is highly satisfactory, 
enabling Professor Pratt to enrich the regular morning service by brief 
preludes and to supply a more sympathetic and powerful accompaniment 
for the hymn-singing. 

THE LEADERSHIP of Morning Prayers is as usual divided between the 
several professors, each occupying three successive days in the following 
order: Hartranft, Walker, Beardslee, Jacobus, Gillett, Mitchell, Perry, 
Paton, Merriam, Macdonald, Mead, Pratt. 


AT THE EXAMINATION for the Entrance Prize Scholarship held on Wed- 
nesday, October 4, there were six competitors and a somewhat close compe- 
tition. The Scholarship, $250 for the first year, was divided between Harry 
S. Dunning and Edward P. Kelly. 

AT THE MISSIONARY MEETING on October 18, Messrs. Davis and God- 
dard gave very interesting and valuable accounts of their experiences the 
last summer at Mansfield House, East London. The magnitude and 
variety of the religious, philanthropic, and social organizations in active 
operation in London were rapidly but vividly described. 
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A QUICKENED INTEREST marks the meetings of the Mission Band. 
These are held fortnightly in the rooms of the members. General topics 
and special fields are discussed and described, and earnest prayers offered. 
The time is only a half hour and the meetings are extremely helpful. 


ANOTHER FEATURE OF THE STUDENT LIFE that is most gratifying is 
the class prayer-meetings. These are now held on Monday nights in the 
students’ rooms. They are perfectly informal and have as their special 
object prayer for the Sunday work and the individual lines of the members 
of the class. Kneeling beside study chairs where elbows touch, one cannot 
fail to feel the power of sympathy and strength from the half hour. 


THE OCTOBER MEETING of the Students’ Association was held on the 
16th. Mr. Post was elected Secretary and Treasurer. Other officers re- 
main the same except that Mr. Davis succeeds to the office of President 
since the removal of Mr. Solandt to Yale Divinity School. 


THE SENIOR CLASS is organized with the following officers: Mr. Beard, 
President; Mr. Abe, Secretary and Historian; Mr. Brewer, Committee for 
Prayer-Meetings. Mr. Knight is President of the Middle Class. The 
Juniors have elected these officers: Mr. Dunning, President; Mr. Goode- 
nough, Secretary and Historian; Messrs. Kelly and Pingree, Prayer-Meet- 
ing Committee. 


A PLEASANT EVENING was passed by the students on Tuesday, October 
10, when the members of the Junior class were welcomed to the life of the 


Seminary by their fellows. After a social hour, short addresses were made 
by Messrs. Beard and Knight and a response was given by Mr. Ferrin. 
Informal toasts to the Faculty and the ladies were proposed, and the frater- 
nal fellowship of Hosmer Hall never appeared more genuinely. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the Ladies’ Advisory Committee has been recently 
altered by the resignation of Mrs. Richard Burton and the election of Mrs. 
George Williamson Smith and Mrs. Francis Goodwin. 

INSTRUCTION HAS BEGUN in the several courses of the School for 
Church Musicians with a good promise of successful results, particularly in 
the vocal and organ departments. 





